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Do Critics and Reviewers Have Too 
Much Influence? 


Moderator Peterson: 


Good evening, friends. As I 
understand it, we are not to have 
a head-on collision tonight, but a 
discussion about the influence of 
critics and reviewers. 

There seem to be twe quite 

different pictures of those busy 
people. On one hand, they are 
considered guides, philosophers, 
and friends who keep us in touch 
with fine books, plays, music, 
paintings, performances, and so on, 
and steer us away from the un- 
‘interesting and unimportant. 
On the other hand, critics and 
reviewers are sometimes pictured 
as bitter, frustrated individuals 
who sit at their typewriters with 
the sole purpose of running down 
the creative works of their betters. 
Personally, I think that the former 
portrait is the more accurate, but 
there are of course many pos- 
sibilities between the extremes. 

_ Tonight we have three lively 
well-known, well-prepared people 
to help us out on this issue. With- 
‘out going into their varied, and, 
I assure you, very adventurous 
| backgrounds or their excellent edu- 
cations, I will present a few facts 
\uncritically. Mr. John Mason 
‘Brown was the dramatic critic on 
ithe New York Evening Post for 
ia decade and then on the New 
‘York World-Telegram. After serv- 
iice in the Navy, Mr. Brown joined 
ithe staff of The Saturday Review 
‘where he sees many things in his 
‘weekly articles, “Seeing Things.” 

Mr. Orville Prescott started out 
iin Cleveland journalism, later 
\werked on Newsweek and Cue 
{magazine and joined the New York 
‘Times in 1942. For thousands of 
ius who have never seen him or 
theard him until tonight, he is a 
[breakfast companion four times 


a week. In fact I spent a few 
minutes with him only this morn- 
ing while we discussed Ragtag and 
Bobtail, the story of the Continen- 
tal Army by Lynn Montross. After 
many years as a book reviewer, 
Mr. Prescott is now on the receiy- 
ing end himself, having recently 
published his first book, Iz My 
Opinion, an inquiry into contem- 
porary American and English fic- 
tion. 

Miss Ilka Chase is well-known 
as a novelist, actress, lecturer, and 
radio and television performer but 
as far as I know she has never, 
with all her versatility, written a 
word of criticism or reviewed a 
book. If this is incorrect, I hope 
she won’t correct me. 

Mr. Brown, let’s get right off. 
What a critic, sir? 


Mr. Brown: Dr. Peterson, that 
is one of the hardest of questions 
to answer. It depends on who 
tries to answer it, and then from 
which side of the footlights. If 
I were an actor or a playwright, 
a critic would be somebody who 
was a Monogolian idiot that had 
grown up. A critic from the point 
of view of the average reviewer 
is somebody who has founded an 
anthology. A critic according to 
New York definitions of terms, 
at least in dramatic critic circles, 
is anybody who is paid by an 
editor to react to the offerings of 
Broadway. It’s as simple as that. 


Moderator Peterson: Mr. Brown, 
you didn’t tell us any of those 
things this afternoon. Miss Chase, 
what is a critic from your view? 
You’ve been an actress and a novel- 
ist and you’ve been criticised from 
many angles. 


Miss Chase: Oh yes, I certainly 
have. I should say that in the 


dictionary sense, a critic is one 
who judges or evaluates the crea- 
tive endeavor, usually in the art 
field. But the actor who has felt 
the stinging lash of critical scorn 
is more likely to consider it as 
a very hot bet who has been over- 
looked by the G. P. U. 


Moderator Peterson: Mr. Pres- 
cott, now you are really the con- 
stant critic here of this little group. 


Mr. Prescott: I would say that 
a critic, particularly in the field of 
literature, is a person of strong 
opinions who can persuade some- 
one to pay him for expressing them 
in public. 


Mr. Peterson: That’s almost 
brutally candid. Would you like 
to put some filigree on that bru- 
tality? 

Mr. Prescott: Well, I would be 
glad to elaborate it to the point 
that all critics deal in only two 
things: information and opinion. 
There can never be any dispute 
whatever about the information. 
A book or a play is about such- 
and-such, it’s written by so-and-so 
in such-and-such a manner. All 
arguments come about the opinion 
—how good it is. 


Mr. Peterson: 
shaking his head. 


Mr. Brown: Well, may I add 
a third? I would say that all 
critics have information and opin- 
ions, etc., but the third commodity 
has to be finally themselves. They 
have to speak, in the good old 
Anatole France line: “I speak of 
myself whenever I have not the 
strength to remain silent.” 


Mr. 


Brown is 


Dr. Peterson: The word re- 
viewer is in our title tonight, “Do 
Critics and Reviewers Have Too 
Much Influence?” Now, Mr. Pres- 
cott, I wonder if a reviewer is a 
critic or vice versa? 


Mr. Prescott: Well, in my field, 


which is books, I think we can 
draw a distinction. When you say 
literary critic, you usually mean 
a university professor who can 
spend six months reading the com- 
plete works of an obscure writer 
and then write a long paper in- 
terpreting him according to a new 
idea no one ever heard of before; 
while a reviewer is a man who 
has to meet deadlines in magazines 
and newspapers and write for the 
general public’ which wants to 
know about a new publication. 
But I hope that reviewers prac- 
tice some intelligent criticism also. 


Dr. Peterson: They do _ pass 
judgments, after all, don’t they, 
Miss Chase? 


Miss Chase: I'd like to ask Mr. 
Prescott whether he thinks there 
is any difference between a re- 
viewer and a reporter. 


Mr. Prescott: I certainly do. I 
think people are entirely mistaken 
when they try to use the word re- 
porting about the arts at all. I 
don’t think that’s the same func- 
tion. A reviewer is describing 
something and giving an opinion 
on it, while a reporter is supposed 
to keep his opinions out, although 
on some publications they don’t. 


Mr. Brown: Wouldn’t you say, 
Mr. Prescott, that criticism really 
is much more than you have so far 
suggested? The words reviewing 
and criticism are used _inter- 
changeably in Broadway talk or in 
current book reviewing talk, but 
certainly criticism at its best has 
nothing to do with college pro- 
fessors who have time to read 
books, although it has to do with 
some of the mightiest and most 
gifted voices in the whole field of 
interpretation, not only of literature, 
but of literature in terms of life 
itself. I would not limit it to 
criticism by professors. 


I think a reviewer sometimes 


writes criticism without meaning 
to. He rises to it, he hopes to 
be able to write it, but I think 
criticism is reviewing when it 
has lost its anchorage in a date- 
line—when you can read it later 
when it has no news value, and 
it still interests you because of the 
cogency and the beauty of the ex- 
Pression. 


Mr. Prescott: That’s a noble 
ideal but it is rarely attained. 


Mr. Brown: Well, that is true 
of most noble ideals. 

Miss Chase: I suppose, because 
after all if a play or a book is 
once past its prime, certainly the 
opinions expressed about it are no 
jonger very interesting. 

Mr.Brown: That isn’t at all true. 


Mr. Prescott: No, it isn’t a bit. 
You see the play you can’t see, 
unless it’s revived, but the book is 
always there, and so if the critic 
can interest you in it or illuminate 
the book for you, why then he 
is still doing a valuable service. 


Miss Chase: Yes, but do you 
think that many people would read 
old reviews, J mean old dramatic 
criticisms, when they could no 
longer see the play? 

Mr. Prescott: Not so much about 
plays, but they do it all the time 
about books. People are writing 
books about Herman Melville every 
week and twice on Sundays. 


Miss Chase: Yes, but I mean 
the original reviewer, or critic, 
Mr. Brown. 


Dr. Peterson: The best review 
ever written about an American, 
Miss Chase, I suspect is Melville’s 
review of NHawthorne’s ‘‘Mosses 
from the Old Manse” and it reads 
as well as Mr. Prescott read this 
morning, — sometimes I think 
better, but I wouldn’t say that 
publicly. Mr. Brown? 


Mr. Brown:I would like to say 


on the subject of the theater and 
criticism there, if Miss Chase will 
kindly forgive me for deliver- 
ing this insult, I would say that 
you are scandalously ignorant of 
the history of criticism, dramatic 
criticism. Certainly people read 
Shaw, George Bernard Shaw’s dra- 
matic opinions, with as much 
pleasure at the present time, I 
think, almost as they read them 
when they first appeared, even 
though we don’t know who the 
actors are and don’t know any- 
thing about the plays. Certainly 
people read Charles Lamb or 
Hazlitt at their best, or Coleridge. 
I mean those are enduring con- 
tributions to literature, as will 
be, I believe, some of the fine 
descriptions in Agnes de Mille’s 
book Dance to the Piper of various 
dances long after Pavlowa and all 
the other dancers, the ballerinas of 
the moment, are forgotten. I think 
those passages of prose will be 
portraits and will keep those peo- 
ple alive. 

Miss Chase: Yes, but I think 
that’s a higher standard of liter- 
ature, Mr. Brown, than mostly is 
turned out these days in the daily 
press. 

Dr. Peterson: While we are in 
this upper realm, may I just raise 
one more little question? It’s 
often said, it’s been hinted in our 
preliminary discussion tonight, 
that a critic hasn’t any right crit- 
icising a work in painting of 
music or literature unless he can 
do the job himself as well—the 
novel, the statue, the painting. 
Should critics be ashamed of them- 
selves who can’t do the thing they 
are condemning? Mr. Prescott? 

Mr. Prescott: That’s one of the 
falsest notions that ever anyone 
expressed. We all can’t lay eggs, 
but we all know a bad egg when 
we try to eat it. Most of us 
‘can’t manufacture an automobile, 


but we know when it runs from 
when it doesn’t All human pro- 
ducts are offered to people for 
their use and enjoyment, and the 
ultimate customer has a chance 
to make a verdict and the critic 
is only trying to serve as a useful 
guide to help him find his way 
among them. 


Dr. Peterson: Well, that’s very 
sound, Mr. Prescott. Dr. Johnson 
said that exactly in 1754, so you 
are in the noble tradition. And 
I think that takes care of that third 
question. 


Miss Chase: I think everybody 
has to agree with that. 


Dr. Peterson: Yes, we won't 
quarrel about that. Now let’s get 
down to bread-and butter Monday 
matters. Do public, non-cloistered 
people—can you tell me, does the 
populace wait for reviews before 
buying a book or attending a play, 
Miss Chase? 


Miss Chase: I would say some- 
times yes, but not necessarily, be- 
cause I think we have proof after 
proof that the public doesn’t neces- 
sarily wait for the critics, when 
you consider some of the plays, 
especially, musicales, which have 
come in with enormous advance 
sales, even though the critic of 
Variety hasn’t yet seen it in New 
Haven; so I don’t think that that 
necessarily follows at all. A num- 
ber of them—certainly, ‘South 
Pacific’ opened to some stagger- 
ing advance of $500,000 or some- 
thing, I think. ‘Call Me Madam,” 
“The King and I,” I believe even 
the play, “A Street Car Named 
Desire,’ “Mr. Roberts,” “Point of 
No Return’’—countless ones because 
of either the author or the producer 
or a name in the cast. It’s in the 
wind that it’s good, it’s exciting, 
and I think people rush to buy 
tickets and don’t wait at all for the 
critics. 


Dr. Peterson: Well, don’t those 
very qualifications you list make it 
the exception—Ethel Merman did 
this, Mr. Marquand did that—is 
that true of the run-of-the mill 
plays or less conspicuously pro- 
duced, Mr. Brown? 


Mr. Brown: Well, Dr. Peterson, | 
I would say no. I would say that 
tragically three or maybe four | 
critics of the daily papers in New 
York City, and against their own 
will, because not one of these men 
wants this life and death power 
—they happen to have it because 
of the power of their papers—what 
is poisonously known as reader- 
ship. But these people do turn in 
a verdict and it is a verdict which 
in the case of an unheralded pro- 
duction, the production that in- 
cludes no beckoning names, can 
make or break the play. Everyone 
will admit it that at the present 
time the theater is only a hit or 
miss theater, and that’s where the 
reviewer comes in. The harder 
money is, the tighter naturally 
money is, and people want to be 
sure that they’re spending all that 
money and facing the inconven- 
ience of theater going for some- 
thing that seeems good. 


And I would say in just one 
other sentence, the critics, though 
I think they have too much influ- 
ence and they would be the first 
to admit it, therefore have no more 
influence than any jury. It is a jury 
system of returned opinions only 
there are less men than there are 
on the regular jury and the jury 
unfortunately sits always. 

Miss Chase: Well, also I think 
we must say in the theater,—I’m 
sure Mr. Prescott will agree that it 
differs from book criticism  be- 
cause the theater, perceiving, ex- 
citing and vibrant theater takes 
place in New York and a play 
opens on a given night and the 


entire critical New York press is 
there and the next morning or the 
next afternoon their reviews are 
but, so that the impact is ab- 
solutely enormous; where as in 
pook reviewing, of course, it takes 
place over several weeks over the 
country, which makes a great dif- 
ference, I think, how a book is 
eceived compared to the reception 
iven a play. 

| Mr. Prescott: It makes an extra- 
ordinary difference, Miss Chase, 
fe cihse on a book across this 
country there can be as many as 
150 reviews and they come along 
Sver a month or more in all parts 
of the country, and so you can’t 
jave a book that doesn’t have re- 
views that say it’s good and bad. 


And no individual could exert so 
powerful an influence, and the 
other reason why they can’t is that 
2 book lasts. A play fails at once. 
Bat a book is there and word of 
mouth has the time to get people 
interested in it, and it may start 
slowly and suddenly pick up six 
months hence and become a best- 
seller. 


Dr. Peterson: Mr. Prescott, no- 
s0dy can be completely neutral or 
»bjective. What do you _ think 
ibout a very controversial book in 
he field of economics, politics, 
‘eligion, in an election year? Do 
you think single professional re- 
viewers can handle all of these 
s00ks pressing on our conscience 
it the moment ? 


Mr. Prescott: Nobody can hancle 
11 the books published. There are 
00 many on any subject and any 
ritic who is supposed to handle 
he most important ones has a 
rightful problem of choosing 
vhich. And on these controversial 
ooks he has to leave his own 
pinion out of it as much as he can 
ind describe the book’s argument, 
vhat it’s about, and then if it has 


some too ghastly or horribly a 
mistaken notion, you point it out, 
but we don’t profess to be an ulti- 
mate authority on economics when 
we are trained as literary critics. 


Mr. Brown: Don’t you think, Mr. 
Prescott, that final impartiality, 
which is supposedly the popular 
idea, the desired attribute of 
criticism, is one of the undesired 
attributes and one of the physical 
impossibilities? After all, a man 
can only write from his limitations, 
and I personally believe that critic- 
ism is as good or bad as an actor’s 
performance is, or his script is, or 
a novel—each one depends upon 
how good the person is, and how 
right he is for that subject. 

Miss Chase: Speaking of the 
subject, Mr. Brown, I'd like to say 
this, Mr. Peterson, I think some- 
times, indeed very often, that critics 
are excoriated and often with rea- 
son, shall we say, but still and all 
I don’t think it is always the critic 
who is at fault even if he hasn’t 
done a good review. By good, I 
don’t mean favorable, I mean if it 
isn’t an intelligent review. I think 
the fault goes a little further. I 
think it lies with the editors, and 
after all the papers and magazines 
of today, all the metropolitan ones 
certainly, have an enormous circu- 
lation, and I think an editor has 
a great responsibility, which he 
doesn’t always assume and live up 
to, in choosing his critic. I think 
ctitics are often just as miscast as 
actors are, and J think it is the 
duty of the newspaper to choose to 
the very best of its ability its dra- 
matic and literary critics, because 
certainly these men do wield enor- 
mous power. In the case of the 
theater, they wield an enormous 
economic power and I think it’s of 
the utmost importance that the 
editors do their level best to get 


good men, and I think sometimes 
they are a little careless on that. 


Mr. Brown: I agree that the 
editor can be guilty of choosing 
the wrong critic or the wrong re- 
viewer, for books or plays or any- 
thing else. Wouldn’t you agree 
with me or would you agree with 
me that one of the troubles with 
reviewing is that words which are 
highly tentative, personal words, 
are suddenly given this frightening 
dignity, this paralyzing import- 
ance of print? One of the troubles 
is not so much in the reviewing 
itself as in the people who read 
reviews and don’t know how to read 
them. Anybody who accepts a re- 
view as being final, not recogniz- 
ing that even though it has been 
printed it speaks only fer one man, 
has made a fatal error, I think, to 
begin with. 

Mr. Prescott: Mr. Brown, we 
could solve this problem if we put 
in letters of gold before every 
critical word: in my opinion, words 
of which I am fond of right now. 

Mr. Brown: May I just remind 
you what I keep always saying 
about critics? That critics, if they 
would remain as humble as they 
should be, ought to go back to the 
dictionary and look up what an 
opinion is and an opinion in the 
dictionary is only a judgment short 
of proof. That is all any review is. 
It is the hardest thing in the 
world. You can’t be true to the 
production, you only hope—or the 
book—you can hope to be true to 
your own reactions on that par- 
ticular book. That’s the only truth 
you can say. 


Miss Chase: Yes, I agree with 
that, but I think on the other 
hand that that simply bolsters up 
what I have said because if the 
printed word does have such 
power then it is even more in the 
province of the editor to choose 


well, because he’s not a nincomy 
poop, he must know that his pape 
has influence and he jolly wel 
ought to make sure that he getij) 
a good man; and if he has one 
who doesn’t turn out to be sq 
good, he ought to fire him, ang 
sometimes very indifferent criticy, 
hold their jobs for a very long) 
time. 

Mr. Prescott: Miss Chase, some 
people think those critics have 
wonderful opinions. Opinions of 
critics are just as opinionated as 
critical opinions. { 

Dr. Peterson: Mr. Brown, y 
have made the word opinion <z 
light word, in a way. We shouldn’ 
take it too seriously, but for a fe 
hundred years we will be. No 
when you knock that opinion o 
in an hour and a half after a show. 
as for example, you did for abou 
12 years. 

Mr. Brown: I never did. 

Dr. Peterson: Well, good fot 
you, then. Tell us about that. W 
laymen don’t understand how ther 
are twelve geniuses who can d 
that kind of thing, or even seven of 
them. The play is over at ti 
Within two hours— 

Mr. Brown: You ought to keep 
up with the Times, it’s earlier 
now. | 

Dr. Peterson: I don’t go to the 
theater. 

Mr. Brown: Keep up with the 
New York Times, because now 
the theater has 8 o’clock open- 
ings. Granting that it is done, to 
me daily reviewing as Brooks At- 
kinson does it in the Times, as 
Walter Kerr does it in the Trib- 
une, or any number of the other 
people, is miraculous in the pro- 
ficiency, the quality of style, the 
subtlety of thought that is written 
under the pressure of a deadline. 
A journalist is trained to do that, 
even as you were trained to talk 


to a classroom under the pressure 
of an academic deadline. It’s just 
a question of what cack man’s pro- 
fession is. 

He Dre-Petersons On: the whole, 
‘then, you are not in sympathy with 
that frequently proposed notion 
‘that a play review should appear 
'two or three days afterwards. It’s 
often been brought up and aban- 
doned. What’s your final opinion 
‘on that, Mr. Brown? 


_ Mr. Brown: I personally have al- 
‘ways felt that it would be better 
if everybody, if all the newspapers, 
‘aid off for one day, and you had 
the review 24 hours later but none 
of the newspaper editors feel that 
rway, and half of the good review- 
‘ers whe are good journalists don’t 
feel that way at all. Now after all, 
w play is news and they want it 
‘hot, and if you can write about an 
a@ssasSination, in that time, you can 
commit one in less time. 


Mr. Prescott: I would like to 
wake a peint on that, and that is 
that all the critics are rather ego- 
istic people, and they do not 
change their minds very readily; 
and if they are experienced jour- 
malists, they can write rather rap- 
idly and I don’t think there would 
be any difference in the review if 
it were published or written 24 
ours later. 


Miss Chase: Don’t you think, 
even though you might wish it 
weren’t so, don’t you think, how- 
ever, gentlemen, that it is per- 
naps easier to write a readable 
and provocative review which is 
zather scathing? Isn’t that easier 
co do than to come out and say, 
'This is just the most darling show, 
folks, you all ought to see it’’? 
on’t you think the touch of vitriol 
comes more easily than the touch 
bf balm? 


Mr. Brown: 


as, Miss Chase. 


insulting 
don’t use 


You’re 
We 


those words on books or the thea- 
ter. 


Mr. Prescott: No, I think what 
comes easily is something you feel 
strongly. It’s easier to write a 
denunciation or a cheer. The hard 
thing to do is to write a just ap- 
preciation of a pretty good work. 
That strains the intelligence and 
the patience. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. A. B. Wakeley, 
a great English critic, a really great 
critic, once said he defined criticism 
as being heat. He said just as 
you get heat by the impact of 
one body or one rock upon the 
other, so when two minds collide, 
that ignited heat is criticism. And 
I think I believe with Mr. Pres- 
cott that the easier thing to do—if 
you don’t happen to be a satirist 
by mature, because then praise 
comes hard, because it’s against 
your bent, or talent—the easiest 
thing for most people who review 
is to have either the high excite- 
ment of rushing to the typewriter, 
warm in heart, or going to it hot 
with anger. Either response, 2? 
think, shows caring. 


Dr. Peterson: Miss Chase, I 
want to ask something that you’re 
interested in, about these box scores 
on plays and bestseller lists. That's 
a kind of oblique criticism, isn’t 
it? Here’s a list of ten novels or 
five plays. Don’t they have an 
enormous critical impact on the 
public? Do you have any opinion 
there? 

Miss Chase: I don’t think I 
quite understand. You mean, for 
instance, the books on the bestseller 
lists—that these books automatic- 
ally direct attention? Yes, I think 
inevitably they do, because of the 
advertising and attention called to 
them. 

I was also rather disillusioned. 
I learned at one time that it isn’t 
always the books that are selling 


the most which get on the best- 
seller list. Sometimes it’s the 
‘books that the booksellers have 
the most of on their shelves and 
would like to dispose of; so 
they send in the report to the 
metropolitan papers. Because they 
have a great pile of books, they 
want to sell them off. If they 
can get them on the bestseller 
list, the customers, they hope, will 
be tempted to buy these books. 


Mr. Brown: Dr. Peterson, I 
should say that, speaking for 
someone who writes for a weekly, 
we have a totally different interest 
in the whole approach to the sub- 
ject. I should say that the best- 
seller list in fiction or nonfiction 
really does more harm than good. 
And I have always felt that the 
Variety box score was a complete 
misinterpretation of what the daily 
reviewers tried to do for the thea- 
ter. No one in reviewing a play 
—JI think I can say this about my 
confréres—none of us ever tires 
to really foretell whether the 
thing will run or close. If you 
gave enough bad notices, by the 
sheer law of avarages, you won the 
box score. You really didn’t want 
to win it; you were ashamed when 


you did. 


like to make a remark about best-! 
seller lists. It seems to me the 
are a perversion of all intelligent 
thought about books. They are a 
mechanical counting of noses, and 
that has never been a standard of 
merit. Women don’t choose thei 
hats because they want to get aj 
hat as much as possible like the} 
hats other women over the nation 
are wearing. 

There is no reason to think you) 
will enjoy a book, particularly, be- 
cause it’s the one other people ar 
reading. Maybe they are all stupid 
people. The point in reading a 
book is to find one you think you 
will like yourself, and bestseller 
charts aren’t very helpful for that. 

Dr. Peterson: By the way, Mr.) 
Prescott, now that we have you 
here, how does it feel after being 
on the critical end for so long, to 
be on the receiving end of critic 
ism, as you have the last three 


weeks? Is it a pleasant experi- 
ence? | 
Mr. Prescott: So far, I’m bear- 


ing up quite well. Most of the 
reviews I have seen have been kind, 
and the one that was ferocious, I 
decided, was due to the fact that 
the reviewer was misguided and 
misunderstood everything. 


Mr. Prescott: Dr. Peterson, I’d 
Dr. Peterson: Well continue 
the program with the question 


period. A question for Mr. Brown. 


Man: Mr. Brown, does famous 
authorship of any play sometimes 
predispose whether its review will 
be good or bad? 


Mr. Brown: I think it naturally 
raises your hopes. If you go, for 
example, into a restaurant known 
for its food, the gastric juices re- 
spond in advance. On the basis of 
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past performance, you are apt to 
raise your levels, your sights, ex- 
pecting another repeat of the same 
excellence. 


Man: Miss Chase, how can a 
theater-goer tell whether a play is 
worth seeing before he spends his 
money, if he doesn’t consult a re- 
liable critic in advance? 


Miss Chase: Well, I don’t think 


he can tell even after consulting 
the reliable critic, because while 


“is true the critic might be rel- 
ble, but it just might happen 
at the theater-goer’s taste in 
at particular occasion differs 
ery much from the critic’s, even 
jough the critic is one he admires 
ad likes and follows. 


iI don’t think there is any hard 
ad fast rule for that. I think 
tually more people are influenced 
+ go to a play by their friends 
ad by word of mouth than they 
e actually by the reviews. I 
ink possibly in the first week, 
)you happen to have read two or 
‘ree notices, I think perhaps that 
oes influence you. But it seems 
' me that when a play is once 
‘ening, it is far more what you 
ar your friends and neighbors 
, about it that makes you want 
see it, because people don’t re- 
ember the reviews—excuse me, 
‘atlemen—over a very long period 
time, but I think it’s kind of 
sed of mouth. 

i/Man: Mr. Prescott, should critics 
ve the plots of the books in their 
dew? 

iMr. Prescott: I presume that is 
dressed to critics of fiction and 
ould say emphatically no. It’s 
ch fairer to the author to de- 
tibe the general situation, the 
e of characters and what kind 
a problem they are confronted 
‘th, but to itemize the plot is 
forbid the author a chance to 
ve suspense, or to intrigue the 
aagination of his readers, and 
think it’s a careless and sloppy 
viewer of fiction who tells you 
aat’s going to happen. 

ady: Mr. 
iticism done 


Who 


Brown, isn’t most 
by middle-aged 
speaks for the 


\Mr. Brown: Thank you ever so 
ach. Isn’t most criticism done by 
ddle-aged critics? Who speaks 
t the younger set? You see, no 
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matter what you may feel and no 
matter how I look, critics aren’t 
born middle-aged. I don’t know 
what you call middle age. I was 
29 when I got on the Post, and 24 
when I got on the Theater Arts 
Monthly. I thought that was young, 


then. I don’t know how you feel 
about it. 
Dr. Peterson: That young lady 


has rushed back to her mother. I 
wanted to get her notion of your 


age, Mr. Brown. We'll never 
know. Miss Chase? 
Miss Chase: Well, I was going 


to say that even though it pains 
me, perhaps, to agree with a 
critic, I do think that part of 
criticism is experience, and IJ think 
certainly one must have certain 
standards and certain comparisons 
in order to be a valid critic. One 
need not be so old, but one cer- 
tainly must have seen quite a lot of 
plays, it seems to me, and read a 
lot of books, to be a good reviewer. 


Dy. Peterson: Miss Chase, you 
are echoing Aristotle. You re- 
member he said that young people 
shouldn’t study ethics or politics 
because of lack of experience. 

Mr. Brown: I was just going to 
say two things. First of all, I 
didn’t spot that echo of Aristotle 
in Miss Chase. 


Miss Chase: You see, you have 
misjudged me. 
Mr. Brown: Certainly, second, 


I was going to say it isn’t the 
only advantage of critics to be 
old or middle aged and retired. 
The question is not by the calen- 
dar, but by the enthusiasm. What 
you want is informed judgment, 
and you have to have some com- 
parative standards. Furthermore, 
I think the more you know about 
what is known with a large L as 
Life, and the values away from the 
make-believe, the more your judg- 


ment in the make-believe takes on 
value itself. 


Dr. Peterson: A kind of senes- 
cent enthusiasm would be the fur- 
ther combination. 


Mr. Brown: If you at Rutgers 
have reached the point where you 
think knowledge of life is senes- 
cence, I’d go back to Rutgers. 


Dr. Peterson: Mr. Brown, you’re 
noted for your wisecracks. You 
can go back to Harvard and New 
York will probably not miss 
either of us. 


Man: Miss Chase, isn’t it a fact 
that a well-known theatrical pro- 
ducing company stands a much 
better chance of success with the 
critics than 


some unknown or 
small producer? 
Miss Chase: 1 wouldn’t say that 


was a fact. I do think there are 
certain producers who rather im- 
Press critics, though. And I think 
sometimes these producers produce 
quite dull plays. I think, though, 
the critics are by and large in- 
clined to give them a little break 
with them, but possibly because 
of that experience. Possibly they 
are thinking back to the good 
things they did. But I would say 
on the whole that they are perhaps 
a little more kindly treated than 
they justly deserve sometimes. 


Man: Mr. Prescott, don’t you 
think that the ease with which 
critics imfluence the public is due 
largely to a mental inertia? 


Mr. Prescott: That’s an extra- 
ordinary question. I presume you 
mean the inertia of the public and 
not of the critics? No, I think 
anyone who takes the trouble to 
read a criticism of any form of 
art is one of the more curious and 
alert members of the public. 

The more inert public never read 
anything; least of all, criticism. 


Man: Miss Chase, do you feel 


critics have the same or sho 


dramas and musicales and that w 
are now in the day of emancipatic 


not to see on television? 


Miss Chase: I think that’s 
extremely interesting question. } 
think the thing about that th; 
one must realize is that once yc} 
have bought your TV set on the i 
stallment plan, or paid for it all 4 
once, there it is, and it costs yo) 
nothing further. Therefore you ca} 
quickly tune from one productic 
to another. Obviously I think ye 
will be infinitely less influence] 
by what any TV or radio crit} 
has to say. After all, one thi 
about the theater 
it is very expensive. 
the theater tickets costly, but 
you have to arrange for a bab 
sitter and if you have to perha 
get into New York from out ¢ 
town, and so on, all this costs 
lot of money. Therefore, it 
very natural that a person tri 
to hedge, tries to insure then 
selves of an enjoyable evenin 
before they start in. 
still a great deal less expensi 
than a play. Therefore I thin 
people do buy books more freel 
than they buy theater tickets. Bi 
certainly with TV and radio, wh 
should you bother particularly, bi 
cause you have but to flip you 


wrist and turn the switch an 
there you eithei see somethin 
you like or don’t? If you don 


like one, you can quickly turn t 
another. 

Mr. Brown: Dr. Peterson, ma 
I just make a little issue here? 
think we agree completely, but 
wonder if television isn’t at tk 
present moment so young as 
medium that it really hasn’t reache 
a wide audience of sephisticate 
TV seers. I think that the peop! 
who write about television < 
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illiantly as, say, John Crosby or 
arriet Van Horne or Jack Gould 
‘they are writing about television 
© way, back in the 20’s, Bob 
,erwood used to write about the 
dtion pictures for Judge or Life, 
whatever it was. That was the 
ginning of a standard of critic- 
m, and this is where the real in- 
ence comes in—lifting the pub- 
t taste, not in one particular, 
it in the expectation from a 
edium. 
‘Dy. Peterson: And those three 
itics, Mr. Brown, I think tell 
what not to look at quite 
gakly. 


Lady: Mr. Brown, is not the 
iblic itself responsible for the 
aount of influence a cfitic or a 
miewer has; and if not, from 
sere do they get the power they 
eid? 

‘Mr. Brown: That is quite a 
sestion. I don’t know where 
ey get the influence. I would 
y largely from print itself. I 
yuld say they then get it from 
e paper, the size of their paper, 
d they wouldn’t be on that paper 
for example, such papers as the 
mes and the Tribune—unless 
ey were extraordinarily good. 
nen what you begin to do, as in 
e case of Mr. Kerr, Mr. Atkinson, 
t. Watts, somebody like that, 
u begin to read a critic—at least, 
-ead daily critics—you read them 
d you develop, well, you know 
2m well enough so that you know 
1en you are going to be in dis- 
reement with them. It isn’t that 
u expect them to agree with you. 
pu are happiest when they do 


it, though. But on the other hand, 
it becomes a habit to understand 
one man’s reaction. You don’t 
take it as final, but you want to 
see how he justifies that. point 
in terms of his own writing and 
thinking. 

Man: Miss Chase, would not 
having a wide variety of types 
of mind among the critics be help- 
ful, thereby avoiding killing a 
good play as was so nearly done 
when Abie’s Irish Rose was con- 
demned by nearly every critic, then 
ran for many months?  Inciden- 
tally, another play I have occasion 
to know of was killed after being 
shown in Philadelphia, but with- 
out knowing anything about the 
play myself, I do believe the people 
who backed that thing must have 
known what they were doing. 

Miss Chase: I could only say, 
sir, I never saw Abie’s Irish Rose, 
so I’m not in a position to judge. 

Mr. Brown: May I quickly say 
that that is one of the great fal- 
lacies. Abie’s Irish Rose received 
fairly good, second-string notices, 
including one from Heywood 
Broun. It got much better than 
it deserved, and it ran for years 
and years with those wonderful 
comments from Bob Benchley. 

Dr. Peterson: Mr. Prescott, a 
15-second aphorism on the func- 
tion of the critic. 

Mr. Prescott: The function of 
the critic is to keep the public 
interested in the arts. 

Dr. Peterson: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Prescott. So plan to be 
with us mext week at the sound 
of the Crier’s Bell. 
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